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Third World at Home: Social Banditry as 
Metaphor for Urban Grassroots Leaders 
in a U.S. Midwestern City 


SOCIAL BANDITRY OFFERS a useful metaphor for urban grassroots 
leaders in an enclaved working class community in the midwestern 
United States. Bandits operate at the borders of social strata, at times 
teetering precariously on the edges of the communities and classes of 
which they are a part, and the power structures with which they must 
deal. The urban hegemonic system views the local leaders and their 
communities as belonging to the third world—that is, as foreign, 
mysterious and dangerous. At the same time, the local elites exhibit 
practices of noblesse oblige towards the poor and marginal who live in 
the city, but are not of it. [U.S., grassroots leaders, hegemony and 
marginality] 


entitled Bandits. In it he talked about “social bandits” as agents of 

resistance in rural (peasant) societies. Bandits are figures of social 
protest and rebellion who figure positively in local communities. Since 
Hobsbawm’s book, there has been a substantial literature about resistance 
processes in many parts of the world (Scott 1985,1990; Comaroff 1985). 
Most of this literature deals with rural, not urban, settings. In the 
contemporary urban case below, bandit-leaders and their communities are 
viewed by the hegemonic system as agents of resistance and rebellion— 
resistance to progress and development, and resistance to urbanism as elites 
define it. The working-class community itself is viewed as belonging to the 
Third World—that is, as foreign, mysterious, and dangerous. Since many 
leaders are women, they represent further threats to the dominantly male 
urban power structure. This analysis both builds on and departs from 
Hobsbawm’s original formulations. 

This paper explores social banditry as a metaphor for urban grassroots 
leaders in an enclaved midwestern community in the United States. It is part 
of a larger ongoing research/advocacy project that began in the summer of 
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1991 (Halperin 1998). Here I focus on the liminality and creativity of bandit- 
leaders as they work at the borders of social strata. Working at the borders 
requires artistry and skill, strategizing and careful calculation. The local 
power structure will criticize, sabotage, threaten, and attempt to criminalize 
grassroots leaders. Bandit-leaders react by adopting a “rob from the rich, give 
to the poor” position. They are metaphorical Robin Hoods. 


The Community and its Leaders 


oldest of Cincinnati’s fifty-one neighborhoods. It is located just to the 

east of downtown and just to the west of Cincinnati’s nearest 
suburbs. The community sits along the Ohio River “bottoms”. Historically, 
in Cincinnati, social stratification matches the geography. Recently, the 
riverfront has become the focus of economic development in Cincinnati. 
East End has been home to generations of working class people. This racially 
mixed community has roots that reach back as far as seven generations. It is 
part of the global economy, but not of it. As a city, Cincinnati is the 
corporate headquarters of multinationals such as Proctor and Gamble, and 
Chiquita (United Brands). Most East End adults, including the leaders 
described below, have worked at one or another time in their lives for wages, 
whether in a factory, convenience store, or office. Many East Enders 
worked for General Motors before the nearby plant closed in the early 
1990’s. East Enders still work in small factories, and in various 
establishments downtown. As deindustrialization takes hold, work in the 
informal economy intensifies and ties to the agrarian economy of “the 
country” are maintained and rejuvenated. 

The community is demographically small (a peak population of 15,000 
in 1975) and geographically set apart from the rest of the city. The enclaved 
character of its geography gives it a kind of remoteness and isolation. This 
is true, despite the fact that East End is located so close to downtown. Many 
Cincinnatians have heard of the East End, but don’t know where it is. What 
better testimony to marginality? In 1992 the City Council of Cincinnati, 
passed an economic development plan and guidelines for the East End. 
Preserving the community, while at the same time revitalizing it, was the 
Stated goal of a collaborative effort among the key players: grassroots 
leaders, a citizens advisory board, developers and the City of Cincinnati. 

The leadership is racially integrated and intergenerational in the East 
End. Bandit-leaders exhibit genuine selflessness and commitment to the 
community that is part of being a real East Ender (lifetime resident and 
working class person). Bandit-leaders do not seek personal power; they 
devote themselves to the success of community projects. They not only give 
selflessly of their time and energy, they make great sacrifices that sometimes 
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jeopardize family well being and job security. Bandit-leaders do whatever it 
takes to see a project to completion. Not all leaders can be considered to be 
bandit-leaders, however, and styles of banditry vary. Being a real East Ender 
1s a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for qualifying as a bandit-leader. 
Every so often, grassroots leaders emerge who use their positions in 
community organizations (the community council and the various non-profit, 
project-oriented groups) as stepping stones for climbing the ladders of 
mobility, whether, social, political, economic or a combination of these. Self- 
interested climbers are not bandit-leaders because they aspire to real or 
imagined power. 


Ambiguity 


systems, power systems, ethical systems and class systems. Here is 
Hobsbawm’s description of bandits’ positioning between poor 
communities and the power structure: 


B andit-leaders operate on the borders of systems—neighborhood 


For the crucial fact about the bandit’s social position is its 
ambiguity. He is an outsider and a rebel, a poor man who refuses 
to accept the normal roles of poverty, and establishes his freedom 
by means of the only resources within reach of the poor, strength, 
bravery, cunning and determination (1959:87-88). This draws him 
close to the poor: he is one of them...At the same time the bandit is, 
inevitably, drawn into the web of wealth and power, because, 
unlike other peasants, he acquires wealth and exerts power. He is 
‘one of us’ who is constantly in the process of becoming associated 
with ‘them.’ The more successful he is as a bandit, the more he is 
both a representative and champion of the poor and a part of the 
system of the rich. [(1959:88] 


Another way to understand banditry is to see grassroots leaders as culture 
brokers who negotiate community and class culture with and against the 
cultures of power and wealth. While grassroots leaders do not have material 
wealth, they have access to power and knowledge about political and 
economic affairs in the City. Leaders’ associations, and, in some cases, true 
friendships, with people of wealth and power bring certain benefits 
(recognition, sense of accomplishment) as well as certain costs (jealousy, 
lack of privacy). Grassroots leaders are never really part of the power 
structure even when they are sitting around conference tables at City Hall. 
Often, in fact, it is precisely these settings that accentuate powerlessness. 
Grassroots leaders feel most threatened and vulnerable—even humiliated in 
formal political settings. During most of the development planning process, 
grassroots voices were kept out of the minutes of the city hall meetings and 
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raised hands were often ignored in favor of people in three piece suits or 
people with credentials before or after their names. In the context of city 
government, grassroots leaders are patronized to the point of insult. Humor, 
on the sly of course, is used to combat the feelings of subordination. I 
remember one particularly poignant example after a wealthy woman on a 
citizens’ advisory board finished a rather long speech, a grassroots leader 
leaned over and whispered: “Do you think she needs and hand down from her 
pedestal?” 

Ironically, fellow East Enders perceive grassroots leaders to be powerful 
simply by their proximity to the powerful. In a city as small as Cincinnati, 
the mayor and other City Council members know grassroots leaders by name. 
Hobsbawm notes in this context that the bandit’s urban equivalent is the local 
gangster or political boss. Of course the subtleties of grassroots leadership, 
especially that by women, are not totally captured by Hobsbawm’s terms 
“gangster” and “political boss.” Coercion and violence are not part of the 
repertoire of strategies for creating a following or for getting things done in 
the East End. Rather, cajoling, cleverness, persistence and sheer hard work 

are much more common. Effectively using outsiders as allies and advocates, 

while tricky, and at times problematic, is another strategy. It is tricky because 
it can place grassroots leaders in that ambiguous netherland of neither 
belonging in the community nor outside of it. Too much association with 
outsiders can put strains on ties within the community. In any case, astute 
analysis of the powerful must precede all work, or as one leader put it, 
“watching the hell out of people and saying very little.” 

Women leaders must walk a tightrope between the decorum required to 
be taken seriously as community representatives, and the aggression required 
to get things done. Too much assertiveness will be perceived negatively by 
the representatives of the hegemonic system as aggression and often will 
cause a powerful person to say, “She’s flying off the handle.” Looking out 
for the interests of the community in the face of even the most benevolent 
outsiders is a crucial role for grassroots leaders. “Do gooders” can be more 
harmful to community interests than outright enemies. Great skill can be 
required to keep benevolent outsiders working in the interests of the 
community without allowing them to take over. Leadership styles vary for 
bandits. Presiding over meetings and delegating tasks is one style. Taking 
charge and playing a very active role in getting tasks done is another. Some 
leaders take on too much. Doing whatever it takes to get things done can be 
exhausting and costly to the individual. It can also be very effective when 
deadlines are pressing and greedy developers are at the door. Working more 
slowly and in a much less aggressive and confrontational style is more 
acceptable to the powers that be; it is less exhausting, but it runs the risk of 
drawing things out to the point of no return, or to the point where community 
people get tired of endless meetings when there is little to show for it. 
Momentum is important, and once things slow down too much, nonprofit 
boards dwindle in meeting attendance and leaders become tired and 
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frustrated. At these times leaders begin to question their efforts, their 
strategies, and their roles as leaders. 

Grassroots leaders must strategize to operate differently in different 
contexts, to switch codes in appropriate and effective ways. Pulling out a 
photo of the planned heritage center, speaking from the heart, telling a self- 
effacing joke are some examples of code, and indeed, media switching. 
Choosing one’s enemies, choosing when to stay silent all require judgement 
Calls. The “divide and conquer” strategies of the power structure must be 
countered, but how to counter and when is often difficult to determine. 
Timing is very important. But community leaders are very aware that the 
City will force the community to “hurry up and wait.” That is, the 
community leaders and residents will work very hard and quickly to 
accomplish a task—a budget, an operating plan, a list of donors, a required 
amount of money to be raised—only to be told that the City has set another 
task before them. Leaders perceive these seemingly endless tasks as barriers 
to accomplishing the project at hand. Constructive utilization of the powerful 
as well as critique of the power structure is inherent in good banditry. Bandit- 
leaders must learn where powerful people “are coming from” without selling 
out to them. At best such critiques can work to change the minds of those in 
power such that the hegemonic system comes to understand the strengths, 
needs and talents of the community. At its most effective, criticism can 
create mutual respect. Effective leadership can humanize people in lower 
social strata and call attention to elements of community that would 
otherwise remain hidden. For example, the strengths of grandmothers, the 
creativity of children, and competence of parents are not within the 
awareness of the power structure. If bandit-leaders can get people in power 
to give up some of their ethnocentrism, classism, racism, or whatever “isms” 
are creating barriers and stumbling blocks, then, presumably, many 
constituencies will benefit. 

Since there is a sense in which all people in all urban ghettos are regarded 
by the hegemonic system as different, as “others,” as unknowns and as 
dangerous criminals, or at least potential criminals, the symbolism of 
respectability is difficult, but of crucial importance for its leadership. 
Leaders, like social bandits, have dual identities. One the one hand, they are 
just like everyone else in the community, potentially dangerous and criminal. 
One the other hand, they are strong and respected, looked to speak for the 
community. 


Everybody’s Champion: Robbie as Social Bandit 


her own description, the embodiment of Peter Pan and Robin Hood. 
Her social banditry manifests itself in the community, at City Hall, 
at home, and in her own mind. She 1s extraordinarily clever and articulate, 
and has a phenomenally good memory and sense of humor. Robbie was 


R obbie, a life-long East Ender and talented community leader is, by 
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president of the community council in the months immediately preceding the 
completion and passage of the East End development plan and guidelines in 
June of 1992. She worked extraordinarily hard in the preceding months to 
ensure that the plan included provisions that mattered to the community: 
affordable housing and housing for senior citizens, restrictions on the heights 
and densities of buildings, other zoning restrictions, and the assurance that 
an historic building be renovated as a community heritage center. This was 
an extremely contentious period in East End’s history. East Enders wanted 
to preserve the community for its residents and to maintain the character of 
the neighborhood—its small apartment buildings and its many single-family 
houses. Developers wanted to create high rise buildings with as many 
dwelling units as possible. During the period preceding the passage of the 
development plan, Robbie often acted as a mediator between those who 
wanted no change in the East End, and those who saw change as 
advantageous to the revitalization of the community. 

In fact, she was instrumental in setting up a Housing Preservation Fund, 
whereby a portion of the profits from the sale of upscale housing would be 
set aside for neighborhood residents to fix up their homes and defray the 
escalating taxes. These were all measures to keep East Enders in the 
community and to preserve the community for its original residents. Robbie 
has always been ambitious for social justice, especially justice for children 
and teens who are falsely accused and thrown in jail because they happened 
to be in the wrong place at the wrong time. She coaches baseball; she offers 
rides to children whenever she can; she listens to them when they are 
troubled. When she was in her late twenties, she adopted a nine-year old East 
End child whose birth mother was battling a drug problem. She takes care of 
her two granddaughters. Her dream is to create a school in the East End that 
is dedicated to the heritage of the community. As a first step she envisions 
a pre-school called the imagination center. She is a fanatic for not only for 
improved education but for the other, equally important element in the 
community: housing. She knows all of the building codes by heart and the 
building inspectors by name. After the flood of 1997, Robbie knew all of the 
FEMA (Federal Emergency Management Agency) regulations. Robbie wants 
positive change. She wants betterment in East Enders’ lives. Humor is part 
of Robbie’s being. She uses it creatively to carry herself, and others, through 
many tough situations. Her humor is often simultaneously self-effacing and 
spiritual. One of her favorite says is: “God takes care of idiots and imbeciles. 
I have nothing to worry about.” Outwardly, she has a kind of self-assured 
cockiness, and “I can conquer and change the system” manner of being. She 
has a special and impressive competence for understanding and negotiating 
bureaucracies for the benefit of East End people. She is often called upon to 
help people in bureaucratic fixes. 

Robbie’s articulate style manifests itself in writing as well as in speech. 
In the early 1990's, shortly after the Legal Aid/Urban Appalachian Council 
Report labeled East Enders as “illiterate and unwashed” (or so East End 
leaders interpreted it), Robbie began writing eloquently and prolifically. 
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Everyday she sat at her typewriter, determined to make true her remark: “I 
didn’t know I was illiterate until I read it in the report!” Her writings consist 
of short essays that she calls her “renderings.” They are indeed creations and 
re-creations of Robbie’s life as an East Ender. Some renderings are about 
people—family members and fellow community leaders; many are about 
community issues and crises. Some are titled; others are less focused and 
read like musings on a range of topics. All of the renderings are multilayered, 
multistranded, and possible to read from many perspectives. They reflect 
both her spontaneity and her careful thoughtfulness—her quick humor and 
her often depressing sensitivity. They are very personal, but they are not 
idiosyncratic in that they would ring true to many East Enders, across lines 
of race, gender and age. 

Here I focus on Robbie’s portrayals of herself and on her changing 
identity as she becomes more and more involved in community affairs and 
city politics. The boundaries of self change and shift depending on the 
contexts and upon the particular others with whom she is interacting. On 
April 19, 1992 she wrote: 


To all the people that actually live in the East End that came to last 
night’s hearing, you were eloquent and sincere and you left no 
doubt in the minds of the rest of the people of Cincinnati that we 
are not the neighborhood of discontent that has been portrayed, nor 
are we the illiterate and unwashed that has been our image of the 
past. 


To erase old, negative images of community and class has been a large part 
of Robbie’s agenda—her motive for producing the renderings. This 1s a goal 
shared by all community leaders, although it is expressed differently and in 
different genres, including in speeches and poetry. These goals, however, 
create problems of boundaries between self and community as well as 
boundary problems between personal privacy and family intimacy on the one 
hand, and civic responsibility and public recognition on the other. Robbie’s 
presidency of the community council coincided with the end stages of her 
mother’s Alzheimer’s disease. Robbie was her mother’s primary caretaker 
until she died in 1993. On Apmil 30, 1992 she wrote: 


There is no longer a low profile for me. The only regret I have 
about serving the East End other than the lost time with my family 
is my not being able to just be me. Maybe being recognized most 
of the places you go is something that some people like but for me 
it is very hard to deal with. I feel like I must always be prepared to 
be on stage and have all the right answers. Well the only right 
answer I want to have is how to go back to me. How do J leave the 
president at home and be just an East Ender again? 


In many ways, Robbie is the perfect culture-broker. She can function 
well both in the community and in the halls of city government. But her role 
as culture-broker often situates her in a kind of cultural “no man’s land” in 
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which she belongs neither to one culture or the other. That is, there are 
situations in which she neither belongs in the halls of city government nor in 
the community, and , in fact, receives attacks from both. At one point, barely 
a year after she had become president of the community council, a developer 
accused Robbie of stealing money from community council coffers. She 
refused to face the community and apologize so convinced was she that her 
apology would be rejected by the developer-controlled council. A few 
months later she was ostracized by the grass-roots controlled community 
development corporation, a corporation with which she had successfully 
worked to build the first eleven units of affordable rental housing in over 
thirty years. Inwardly Robbie is full of self doubt. She is highly ambivalent 
about being a recognized community leader and activist. Her mother’s 
Alzheimer’s contributed to her feelings of guilt whenever she was out of the 
house for extended periods of time. She feels she is robbing her family when 
she is working on behalf of the community. She often wants to hide from 
visibility. When she gets too much attention at City hall, she feels that she 
has betrayed herself and her community, even when she is working on its 
behalf. She talks about wanting to go back to her private identity, her persona 
before she became a visible community leader. 


Conclusions 


become involved in the world of politics and power. This has its costs 

as well as its benefits socially and psychologically. On the one hand, 
it connects leaders with local power structures. It puts leaders in the position 
of influencing decisions such that, at least ideally, the rich get less. Getting 
less or giving up some power and wealth is viewed by the rich as being 
robbed, making grassroots leaders at least metaphorical Robin Hoods. On the 
other hand, succeeding in having the community’s voice heard, being good 
at it with concrete victories to show (affordable housing, provisions for a 
heritage center, to name two) attracts criticism and causes dissonance and 
confusion—a “who am I and what am I doing here” feeling of uncertainty 
and insecurity. It is not just that community leaders feel pulled in many 
different directions, but that leaders experience feelings of true discomfort 
with changes in their own sense of self. These changes come with 
recognition, both positive and negative, from people of higher social class, 
including lawyers, government officials and anthropologists. 


F unctioning as a community leader requires grassroots activists to 
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